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MISCELLANY 
1. 

THE UNITED STATES CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY 1 

Among the Catholic laymen who visited Baltimore in 1884, on the occasion 
of the Third Plenary Council, perhaps the most distinguished was the Catholic 
historian, John Gilmary Shea. He had been invited to attend the Council by 
a number of the prelates with a view of furthering his project of writing a 
history of Catholicism in the United States. Of course this formed no official 
part of the proceedings, but the publication of Shea's History, though unofficial 
was perhaps one of its most important fruits. The fathers not only efficiently 
encouraged Dr. Shea's scheme by word and deed, but kindled a zeal for the 
cultivation of the national Catholic history throughout the length and breadth 
of the great republic. It was to the Third Council of Baltimore that the United 
States Catholic Historical Society owes its existence. 

The Council closed on the seventh of December, 1884. Two days afterwards, 
anumberof gentlemen interested in history.at the invitation of Dr. John Gilmary 
Shea and Dr. Richard H. Clarke, met at the office of the Catholic Protectory in 
New York City. The assembly did not exclusively consist of New Yorkers. 
Its president, Right Rev. John Ireland, D.D., and several of its members came 
directly from the Council of Baltimore. The feeling of the gentlemen present 
was that the bishops, and not least Cardinal McCloskey and Archbishop Corrigan, 
had inspired the project launched in the name of Drs. Shea and Clarke, and this 
was confirmed by a number of letters of encouragement from the various 
prelates. As usual on such occasions, the chairman was doomed to listen to 
many high-sounding platitudes, but the upshot of the whole was the appoint" 
ment of a committee of three to draft a constitution. I had the misfortune 
of being one of the three, the other two members being Messrs. Shea and Clarke. 
Why I was named is still a mystery to me. The honor cost me some weary 
hours and brought but little profit to the infant society. 

As was but natural, Messrs. Shea and Clarke, being both the older and 
the better men, had undertaken the task of drafting the constitution which, 
while not deficient in zeal and ambition, was perhaps lacking in sobriety. The 
next meeting, which took place on December 17, in the parlor of the Xavier 
Union, accepted the Constitution reported and proceeded to the election of 
officers. Dr. Shea's name was recommended by the nominating committee 
for the presidency, but, in spite of every effort to make him accept, he persisted 
in declining and Dr. Clarke was chosen in his stead. It is needless to go over 
the troubles which resulted from this substitution. Suffice it to say that for 
a time the very existence of the Society was in doubt. Dr. Clarke's resignation 
p oured oil on the troubled waters and Mr. Frederick R. Coudert was elected 

1 This article from the pen of Dr. Charles J. Herbermann, Ph. D., for many 
years the President of the United States Catholic Historical Society, is the last 
historical work by that eminent scholar, having been written for this Review 
some few weeks before his death, August 24, 1916. 
802 
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Mr. Clarke's successor. Meantime the years 1884-1885 and the greater part 
of 1886 had rolled by and there was little sign of life on the part of the Historical 
Society. Finally, a publishing committee was appointed with Dr. Shea at its 
headt and it was resolved to start the activity of the Society by publishing a 
quarterly magazine. The first number appeared January 1, 1887, and its 
title was The Catholic Historical Magazine. It was distinguished for the large 
number of contributors hailing from every part of the United States and perhaps 
still more for the great number of themes presented to the reader. While all 
of these were interesting, naturally this interest was in many instances rather 
curious than important. It showed, however, the vast historical learning of 
the veteran historian, and subsequent numbers introduced new and different 
features. Dr. Shea, it was, that set the example of what the Society in after 
times called Historical Monographs, when he presented to the readers of the 
Magazine a full translation of Torfason's Vinland. We may also draw attention 
to such articles as Bishop Brute's scheme of a history of Catholicity in the 
United States; Richard R. Elliott's History of Detroit; Bishop Ryan's Early 
Lazarist Missions and Missionaries; Bishop Shahan's articles on Christopher 
Davenport and on The Catholic Church in Connecticut; Shea's Why Canada is 
not a part of the United States; Rev. Arthur J. Connoly's Rev. Francis A. 
Matignon, First Pastor of the Church of the Holy Cross, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Charles Constantine Pise's article on Rev. Demetrius A. Gallitzin; Bishop-elect 
Grassel's Letters to his Parents; Father Escalante's Account of the Indian Insur- 
rection in New Mexico in 1680; Vallette's German Missions in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; Vallette's Diocese of Brooklyn; Cardinal Gibbons'* Reminiscences of 
the Vicariate Apostolic of North Carolina; Rev. J. A. Walter's Surratt Case; 
Congressman Weadock's A Catholic Priest in Congress, a Sketch of Rev. Gabriel 
Richard; Shea's article on Catholic Losses in America; Richard R. Elliott's 
Translation and Annotation of the Account Book of the Huron Mission, 1743-1781 ; 
Archbishop Odin's Missionary Life in Texas Fifty Years Ago; Charles W. Sloane's 
Charles O'Conor; George A. Mulry's Pictures of Missionary Life in Charles 
County; Congressman Weadock's Pere Marquette, The Missionary Explorer. 

The Magazine was published quarterly and appeared with fair regularity 
from 1888-1892, four years in all. In 1890 the editor, Dr. Shea, was also 
elected president of the Society and the members all expected that this would 
inaugurate a new era of prosperity. But this was not to be. In 1891, the veteran 
editor became the victim of protracted illness, but through his friends in the 
Society made heroic efforts to carry on the work. Still, when the old historian 
was called to his reward on Washington's birthday in the year 1892, it soon 
became apparent that it was, at least for the present, impossible to issue our 
publication as a regular quarterly. 

It was therefore resolved to publish our contributions to history as Trans- 
actions and Proceedings. The first sign of renewed activity was the issue of a 
Columbus Memorial Volume undertaken by a committee consisting of Dr. 
Vallette and the present writer. 

It would be improper to omit on the present occasion the names of the 
gentlemen who, after President Coudert, presided over the fortunes of the 
Society. They included, besides Judge Morgan J. O'Brien, the distinguished 
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physician, Doctor Thomas Addis Emmet and his substitute, Vice-president 
Charles W. Sloane. These gentlemen gave their utmost endeavors to promote 
the cause of the Historical Society. But an evil star seemed to have presided 
over its fate ever since its foundation. The principal cause of the trouble was 
the mistaken policy of starting with exaggerated pretensions, probably due to 
the fact that we were the offspring of a Plenary Council and had the patronage 
of the entire hierarchy of the country. Our own subsequent history under the 
leadership of Dr. Shea, and it seems to me of all literary societies, proves that 
success depends more upon the vigor and ability of a few energetic gentlemen 
than upon the great number of its patrons. The latter are unquestionably very 
desirable, but the absence of the former is fatal. Then the feeling that we ought 
to have a library and a home had invaded many heads who forgot to realize 
that these aspirations demanded much capital and that such projects tend to 
localize the interests of the Society, i. e., to withdraw from its membership 
many scattered throughout the Union who wished to feel that the Society was 
truly the creation of the whole country and would remain its property. 

From 1893 to 1897 the United States Catholic Historical Society slumbered 
in a state of coma. To the late Archbishop Corrigan and to the late Patrick 
Farrelly its resurrection was chiefly due, but especially to Archbishop Corrigan. 
Mr. Farrelly was at first inclined to work for a society on the plan of the His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia, with social features and a library as perhaps the 
dominating element. But when the Archbishop discussed these plans with 
the revised Council of the Society, the difficulties connected therewith became 
clearly apparent. Nothing therefore remained except an inglorious death or a 
vigorous attempt to start anew, basing our claims to success on the results we 
should be able to present. The Archbishop and the Council did not hesitate. 
Much to my surprise I was chosen the president and editor. The number of 
active members that could be depended upon was stated as twenty-five, besides 
a couple of dozen of life members. Moreover, there were investments which 
on being liquidated brought twenty-five hundred or three thousand dollars. But 
the spirit of the gentlemen associated with me who, besides Archbishop Corrigan 
and his Vicar General, the present Cardinal, Archbishop Farley, included those 
noble-minded merchants Patrick and Stephen Farrelly, Monsignors McGean 
and Brann, Father Campbell, S.J., Dr. Vallette, and later Messrs. John E. 
Cahalan, Thomas F. Meehan, Edward J. McGuire, Peter Condon and other 
gentlemen, conquered success. Modesty and labor were our watchword and 
besides our good will we had nothing to appeal to except our results. When 
the late Archbishop and the present Cardinal promised me to contribute, the 
one, his Register of the Clergy and the other, his Reminiscences of Cardinal 
McCloskey, I knew that we had the most solid foundation of hope, and this hope 
was rendered a certainty by the papers of Monsignors Brann and McGean, 
Fathers Campbell and Spillane and my lay friends who have been named above. 
To these were added the valuable article of the distinguished discoverer of the 
Waldseemtlller map and learned cartographer, Father Fischer of Feldkirch, 
and the articles of the great Indian scholar, Dr. Adolph Bandelier. 

In later days our staff has been increased by prominent western authorities 
in history, such as Msgr. O'Brien, of Kalamazoo, Rev. William J. Howlett, of 
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Nerinckx and Rev. J. L. Zaplotnik, of Omaha. It is but justice to state that to 
all these gentlemen their historical work has been a labor of love, not one of them 
having received any remuneration for their work. The increase of our member- 
ship list is almost wholly the result of natural causes. We have never advertised 
nor sent out agents to solicit new members. 

This paper would be incomplete without saying a word on the prospect 
of Catholic history in the future. When we look at the achievements of our 
historians in the past, it seems clear at first sight that they have devoted most 
of their efforts to our missionary period. Nor is this surprising. For as man's 
youth is more attractive than his manhood and old age, so the early days of 
nations and churches are fuller of romance and attractions than their history 
when they are fully organized. Shea's first work dealt with the discovery of 
the Mississippi and the work of the early Jesuit missionaries, and proved so allur- 
ing that even non-Catholic writers like Kip and Parkman were led to take 
up the theme. The practical re-discovery of the New Welt-Bott has opened a 
new field in the direction of missionary records. The Welt-Bott does for the 
south and southwest of our country what the Jesuit Relations did for the north, 
and the reporters as in the latter case were again Jesuit missionaries. Why 
did the records of the south lie neglected so long? Because they were written 
in the German instead of in the French language. By saying this we are far 
from charging national prejudice or chauvinism to our earlier historians. Their 
preference for the French was due to the fact that our early investigators knew 
French and were not acquainted with German, not to national likes or dislikes. 
As the work of the German missionaries in the south and the presentation of the 
results possess no less interest than the story of the Jesuit Relations, we are hardly 
rash in foretelling that when presented in an English dress they will be equally 
fascinating. 

When we reach the historical records of the first century of the United States 
we meet with a somewhat similar state of affairs. The prelates and bishops of 
this period were too busy with their pastoral work to give much attention to 
preserving the records. In fact, the greater part of our history would have 
disappeared or been forgotten if it were not for the charity of our European 
brethren. We have at present only an inadequate conception of how much we 
owe to Europe and, I may add, to the Spanish-American Catholics. We should 
have no idea of it, if our French, Austrian and German benefactors had not 
preserved the touching expressions of gratitude in which our prelates and 
priests acknowledged the generosity of the Catholics of the eastern hemisphere. 
For the same reasons as those stated before, we were made acquainted with 
the French Propagation de la Foi earlier than with the Jahrbucher der Glaubens- 
verbreitung, though the Austrians and Germans probably aided us more strenu- 
ously than our French brethren. It is in reminding our Catholic fellow country- 
men of these generous benefactions, made when we were helpless and stood most 
in need of them, that the Catholic historian can now most efficiently help the 
cause of Catholic American history. In doing this we hope that we shall not 
make the mistake of counting the aid afforded simply by the francs, florins and 
crowns sent. When the Europeans sent us their dollars, they sent us most 
frequently what was much more valuable than dollars, apostles and new Catholic 
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brethren, sometimes better acquainted with the spirit of the organized Catholic 
Church than the Catholics who had grown up here in a semi-Catholic condition, 
and with specimens of Catholic art. 

We are pleased that in your initial number the Catholic Historical Review 
has drawn the attention of its scholars and readers to the work of the Leopoldine 
Society of Vienna. We ourselves have similarly called the attention of our 
members to the great work of the Ludwiga Missionsverein of Munich. Dr. 
Kagerer's address published in Vol. ix of the Historical Records and Studies 
has been an eye-opener to us. We knew that this society had rendered great 
services to American Catholicity reckoned in dollars and cents, but few of us 
are aware that we owe to them the Benedictine Fathers, the Sisters of St. 
Dominic, the School Sisters of Notre Dame and many Liguorian and Jesuit 
missionaries whose names have become a household word in the land. By 
drawing attention to such facts instead of confining their statements to the 
money charities, the historian will impress on us the truth that we owe much 
of our present feeling of unity both in Church and State to the generosity of our 
kind brethren in Europe. 

This leads us to remark that there are many other features in the activity 
of the Church which the future historian of Catholicity in America should 
emphasize much more than our pioneer historians have done. Apart from the 
missionary chapters, many of our Catholic histories read partly like pages of a 
ledger and partly like catalogues of bishops and priests. We thank them for 
what they offer us. But, of course, we feel that this is making us acquainted 
with the skeleton rather than the heart of Christ's Church. We hear nothing 
of the wonderful charity offered by the older Catholics to their immigrant 
brethren, nothing of the unifying influence effected by Catholic charity and 
beneficence, nothing of the state aiding and civilizing influence that makes a 
Catholic priest and church a substitute for many policemen, nothing of the 
prejudice-dispelling work of the Catholic citizen, nothing of the help and encour- 
agement given to all forms of the noblest art, nothing of the moral and civil 
action of the Catholic schools, nothing of the wonderful and blending power of 
the Church and its benevolent force in all directions. We have here spoken 
in general. But we could without difficulty give the names and facts concerning, 
for instance, some Pennsylvania parishes where the pastor made himself the 
loadstones of attraction for successive congregations of Germans, Irish, Czechs, 
Slovaks and Italians by preaching in their various tongues, which he had learned 
one after another. 

But I have said enough, it seems to me, to convince not only the student 
but the interested Catholic and citizen that many tasks of the greatest impor- 
tance still await the Catholic historian. That the Catholic University should 
have taken up this work and made so earnest and successful a beginning is a 
source of hope and confidence for us all. We welcome our youngest and our 
strongest brother. 

Charles G. Herbermann.. 



